60                          STORM   OVER   THE   IAND
On Sunday, February i6th, 1862, telegrams began trickling into the War
Department at Washington. Genera! Simon B. Buckner, commanding
Fort Donekons had sent a messenger to Grant asking for 'terms of capitula-
tion* and Grant replied: 'No terms except an unconditional and immediate
surrender can be accepted. I propose to move immediately upon your
works,' And the Confederate commander surrendered the fort and 13,828
prisoners. The battle losses were: Union, 500 killed, 2108 wounded. 224
missing; Confederate, 231 killed, 1534 wounded.
The victory clinched Kentucky to the Union, gave a foothold in Ten-
nessee, sent Union armies two hundred miles forward into enemy territory.
More than anything else it lighted up the gloom of the North. Over the
country were outpourings of people to celebrate with bonfires, fireworkss
bells ringing, whistles blowing, meetings, speeches, subscriptions for the
wounded.
Lincoln had first taken particular notice of the Donelson victor when he
read the proclamation Grant issued in September to the citizens of Paducah,
Kentucky: *I have come among you, not as an enemy, but as your friend
and fellow-citizen, not to injure or annoy you, but to respect the rights,
and to defend and enforce the rights of all loyal citizens. ... I have nothing
to do with opinions. I shall deal only with armed rebellion and its aiders
and abettors/ Lincoln commented: *The modesty and brevity of that
address show that the officer issuing it understands the situation, and is the
proper man to command there at this time/
The country listened to hear what kind of a man this Ulysses S. Grant was.
He broke over the rules of war, seemed to be an original When he left
Fort Henry marching to Fort Donelson he had only about as many soldiers
as there were in Fort Donelson, while military theory required that-he
should have five men to one in the fort to be taken. He expected reinforce-
ments, of course, but they might not arrive. Also he fought in winter
weather over mud and through ices sleet* and snow, even though spring was
only a few weeks off.
He was an Ohio boy who graduated at West Point as number 21 in a class
of 39. He was marked down for being late at roll call, for not having
his coat buttoned or brushed, for not keeping his musket clean* and for
wearing another coat, jacket, or cap than required by regulations. He
slouched at West Point, saying before he went there that he did not hope
to get through. He slouched afterward. The way he made war was slouchy.
He was an original. As a boy of twelve years old hauling logs for his father's
tanyard at Georgetown lie made a trip for a final load but arrived when the
gang of workers who lifted the logs on to the wagon with handspikes had
gone home. The boy slanted a sugar tree from the wagon, hitched a horse